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1971  School  Calender 


OCTOBER 

3  Saturday    Girl  Scouts  camping 

4  Sunday    Girl  Scouts  return 

9  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

1 1  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

21  Wednesday  -  Home  visit,  long 

weekend 

22  Thursday  ME  A  Convention  starts 

24  Saturday    MEA  Convention  ends 

25  Sunday  Children  return 

26  Monday   Classes  resume 

30  Friday  End  of  1st  Nine  Weeks 

NOVEMBER 

6  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

8  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

25  Wednesday    Children  travel 

home  —  afsemooini 

26  Thursday    Thanksgiving  Day 

29  Sunday    Children  return 

30  Monday  Classes  resume 

DECEMBER 

18  Friday    Christmas  Program 

19  Saturday    Children  travel  home 

JANUARY 

3  Sunday    Children  return 


4  Monday   Classes  resume 

15  Friday    End  of  semester 

FEBRUARY 

5  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

7  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

12  Friday    Children  travel 

home  —  afternoon 

p-s  1 5  Monday   „.   Children  return 

16  Tuesday  Classes  resume 

MARCH 

13  Saturday    Klondike  Derby 

for  Boy  Scouts 
19  Friday    End  of  3rd  Quarter 

APRIL 

2  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

4  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

7  Wednesday    Children  travel 

home  —  afternoon 

1 1  Sunday    Easter 

12  Monday    Children  return 

1 3  Tuesday    Classes  resume 

30  Friday    Boy  Scouts  camping 

MAY 

2  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  return 

28  Friday    Last  day  of  school, 

Awards  Day,  1:30  p.m. 

29  Saturday    Children  travel  home 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Monday  afternoon 
from  4  to  5:30. 
Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

meets  every  last  Tuesday  of  the  month,  8:00 
to  9:30  p.m. 

Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  afternoon, 
3:10  to  4:15  p.m. 


Brownies  meet  every  Tuesday,  3:00  to  4.00 
p.m. 

Junior  Girl  Scouts  meet  every  Wednesday, 
4:10  to  5:00  p.m. 

Explorer  Post  for  Visually  Impaired  meets 
every  Monday,  8:00  p.m. 
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How  Is  Our  New  School  Coming  Along? 

APRIL  10,1971 


Wall  columns  and  top  girdar  ara  completed  on  tha  East  Slda 


THE  LAST  SEGMENT-The  last  segment  of  the 
top  girder  is  being  poured  at  the  same  time  the 
floor  finishing  work  is  being  done  in  the  interior. 
This  segment  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
school.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


MEDIA  CENTER— This  will  be  the  Media  Center 
where  all  materials  for  educating  the  children 
will  be  stored.  The  concrete  floor  is  being  fin- 
ished. (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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How  Is  Our  New  School  Coming  Along? 

MAY  7,  1 97  J 


Decorative  panels  have  been  hung  on  top  girders.  Steel  wall  studs  are  being  set  up. 


ORDER  TO  COME  YET— This  is  the  interior, 
looking  northwestward.  Parts  for  construc- 
tion are  all  over  the  place.  Most  of  the 
plumbing  and  floor  finishing  are  done.  Some 
interior  brickwork  has  been  started  for  the 
pillars  of  the  Media  Center.  Spots  on  floor 
are  water  from  heavy  rain  the  day  before. 
(Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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A  Philosophy  of  Discipline 

By  Windell  W.  Fewell 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf 

(The  philosophy  of  discipline  presented  by  Mr.  Fewell  in  this  paper  is  based  on  knowledge  and  in- 
sights gained  from  many  years  of  experience  with  school  age  children  in  educational  systems,  pri- 
marily residential  in  nature.— A.  J.  Lamb,  Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf) 


THE  TERM  "discipline"  may  have  a  variety 
of  definitions,  meanings,  or  connotations, 
depending  on  one's  frame  of  reference  or 
perhaps  on  one's  own  personal  experience. 
For  this  reason,  it  seems  appropriate  and 
worthwhile  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
cussion to  be  explicit  and  clear  as  to  the 
specific  interpretation  which  will  be  used.  To 
the  soldier,  discipline  may  mean  diligent 
exercise  and  extended  periods  of  drill;  to 
others,  it  means  a  set  of  regulations;  and  still 
to  others,  it  means  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  penalties  for  failure  to  follow  the 
rules.  A  traditional  concept  that  will  be  pur- 
posely avoided  is  that  discipline  is  punish- 
ment for  the  sake  of  training,  or  a  type  of 
treatment  that  punishes  for  the  purpose  of 
correction. 

To  the  contrary,  we  would  like  to  think  of 
discipline  as  that  type  of  training  which  leads 
to  the  gradual  and  consistent  development 
of  self-control,  character,  orderliness,  and 
efficiency.  Discipline  is  guiding  a  child  so 
that  he  learns  to  get  along  with  his  family, 
with  adults,  with  his  friends,  and  with  others; 
and  so  that  he  learns  to  obey  in  an  agreeable 
way.  In  this  sense,  the  result  or  final  goal  is 
self-discipline — the  ability  to  control  oneself 
in  keeping  with  recognized  standards  of 
control  as  opposed  to  some  outward  force 
that  controls  through  fear,  physical  punish- 
ment or  mental  pressure. 

The  foregoing  statements  should  not  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  there  will  never 
be  a  place  for  penalties  for  misbehavior,  for 
regardless  of  how  skillful  the  involved  adults 
may  be,  there  will  be  times  when  some  type 


of  punishment  or  penalty  is  warranted.  Such 
penalties  will  be  best  when  they  help  the 
child  to  learn  and  understand  that  he  is  ex- 
periencing or  suffering  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  own  actions.  Denial  of  privi- 
leges, removal  from  a  group,  being  required 
to  pay  for  damaged  property  of  others,  with- 
holding of  an  expected  reward,  verbal  or 
written  apologies  for  offenses  to  others,  re- 
strictions on  activities,  surrendering  of  privi- 
lege cards,  and  extra  work  are  examples  of 
actions  that  may  be  taken. 

Discipline  or  learning  that  is  acquired 
through  love,  affection,  mutual  respect, 
repetition,  frequent  recognition  and  approval, 
and  a  desire  to  please  will  be  of  more  per- 
manent nature,  without  side  effects,  and  con- 
ducive to  character  development.  This  is  to 
say  that  our  major  concentration  should  be 
on  the  positive  approach  to  behavior  control 
rather  than  the  negative — a  search  for  the 
things  that  contribute  to  good  conduct,  not 
a  quest  for  the  bad  and  ways  of  punishment. 

The  most  of  us  enjoy  and  thrive  on  recogni- 
tion and  approval.  Who  among  us  likes  con- 
tinuous criticism  and  more  particularly  so  if 
standards  and  regulations  were  not  made 
clear  in  the  beginning?  This  may  be  set  forth 
as  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  discipline — 
making  sure  that  the  children  clearly  under- 
stand the  type  of  behavior  that  is  expected 
of  them,  and  making  sure  that  what  is  expect- 
ed of  them  is  within  the  realm  of  their  capa- 
bility and  judgment. 

The  behavior  process  and  human  interac- 
tion are  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to 
set  forth  a  specific  set  of  rules  to  govern  the 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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that  his  parents  will  always  be  on  hand, 

especially  at  times  of  crisis  when  he 

needs  them  most; 
that  he  belongs  to  a  family  or  group, 

and  that  there  is  a  place  where  he 

fits  in. 

(4)  Protection 

Every  child  needs  to  feel  .  .  .  that  his 
parents  or  others  will  keep  him  safe 
from  harm; 

that  they  will  help  him  when  he  must 
face  strange,  unknown,  and  fright- 
ening situations. 

(5)  Independence 

Every  child  needs  to  know  .  .  .  that  his 
parents  or  others  want  him  to  grow 
up,  and  that  they  encourage  him  to 
try  new  things; 

that  they  have  confidence  in  him  and 
in  his  ability  to  do  things  for  himself 
and  by  himself. 

(6)  Faith 

Every  child  needs  to  have  ...  a  set  of 
moral  standards  to  live  by; 

a  belief  in  the  human  values  of  kind- 
ness, courage,  honesty,  generosity, 
and  justice. 

(7)  Guidance 

Every  child  needs  to  have  .  .  .  friendly 
help  in  learning  how  to  get  along 
with  others. 

(8)  Control 

Every  child  needs  to  know  .  .  .  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  he  is  per- 
mitted to  do  and  that  his  parents 
will  hold  him  to  these  limits; 

that  though  it  is  all  right  to  feel  jealous 
or  angry,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
hurt  himself  or  others  when  he  has 
these  feelings. 

If  these  needs  have  been  fully  met  by 


Philosophy  of  Discipline  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

handling  of  a  great  variety  of  particular 
behavior  problems.  We  can,  however,  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  certain  guiding  prin- 
ciples that  will  assist  us  in  making  wise 
decisions.  Very  broadly  speaking,  the  gen- 
eral sequence  of  action  should  be  as  follows: 

(1)  take  a  positive  approach  in  attempting  to 
find  as  many  ways,  activities,  and  contacts  as 
possible  that  will  contribute  to  good  behavior; 

(2)  seek  to  avoid  or  eliminate  those  things 
which  are  conducive  to  misconduct;  and  (3) 
the  use  of  corrective  means  for  unacceptable 
conduct. 

Too  frequently  when  children  misbehave, 
we  think  that  they  are  just  naturally  mean  or 
that  they  just  purposely  want  to  be  bad.  Too 
many  have  been  made  the  way  they  are  by 
adults  and  their  physical  and  personal  en- 
vironment. Misbehavior  frequently  results 
from  unmet  needs.  So,  we  might  for  a 
moment  discuss  the  needs  of  all  children  as 
they  are  growing  up.  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health  outlines  very  suc- 
cinctly, as  follows,  what  every  child  needs  for 
good  mental  health,  the  contributing  factors 
to  good  health;  and  both  of  these  in  turn  are 
factors  in  developing  self  control: 

(1)  Love 

Every  child  needs  to  feel  .  .  .  that  his 
parents  and  others  love,  want  and 
enjoy  him;  that  he  matters  very 
much  to  someone. 

(2)  Acceptance 

Every  child  needs  to  believe  that  his 
parents  and  others  like  him  for  him- 
self, just  the  way  he  is; 

that  they  like  him  all  the  time,  and  not 
only  when  he  acts  according  to  their 
ideas  of  the  way  a  child  should  act; 

that  they  always  accept  him,  even 
though  they  may  not  approve  of  the 
things  he  does; 

that  they  will  let  him  grow  and  develop 
in  his  own  way. 

(3)  Security 

Every  child  needs  to  know  .  .  .  that  his 
home  or  place  of  living  is  a  good, 
safe  place  he  can  be  sure  about; 


parents  and  others  in  the  early  formative 
years,  we  can  normally  expect  wholesome, 
healthy  behavior.  The  promotion  of  activi- 
ties, relationships,  examples,  and  experi- 
ences that  help  to  meet  these  needs  is  a 
positive  approach  to  discipline.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  know  each  child  intimately 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  of  unmet  needs 
that  are  the  source  of  behavior  problems. 
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Houseparents  have  a  vital  role  in  helping 
to  mold  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
students.  The  examples  they  set  will  be 
influential  ones.  Personal  characteristics  in 
themselves  are  highly  significant.  Sincere 
interest  and  enthusiasm  are  basic  and  essen- 
tial characteristics  which  elicit  desirable 
responses  from  children.  A  disinterested, 
unimaginative,  unenthusiastic  personality  en- 
genders lack  of  rapport  and  disharmony  in 
a  group. 

Consistency  in  daily  contacts  and  dealings 
with  children  is  necessary  in  order  that  they 
may  know  what  to  expect  from  us.  An  abrupt 
shift  from  being  very  permissive  on  one  day 
to  being  overly  strict  on  the  next  leads  to 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  mistrust. 

Firmness  and  fairness  are  fundamental  in 
group  control  and  morale.  The  selection  of 
favorites  generates  jealousy,  prejudice,  and 
the  desire  to  "get  even."  We  should  insure 
that  our  contacts  and  judgments  are  not 
influenced  by  the  physical  attractiveness  of 
individual  children  or  by  the  lack  of  it. 

Houseparents,  teachers,  or  any  others 
working  directly  with  children  should  adopt 
a  critical  attitude  towards  themselves.  If  we 
are  having  an  undue  amount  of  difficulty,  we 
should  make  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to 
analyze  our  own  actions  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  may  have  been  contributing  fac- 
tors to  a  behavior  problem  which  has 
occurred.  Such  actions  may  have  been  those 
of  commission  or  those  of  omission  on  our 
part.  If  we  make  a  mistake,  we  should  not  be 
afraid  or  reluctant  to  admit  it.  Most  children 
admire  honesty,  frankness,  and  the  admis- 
sion that  adults  are  not  one  hundred  per  cent 
perfect. 

In  working  with  children,  cheerfulness  and 
a  sense  of  humor  are  indispensable  quali- 
ties. Cheerfulness  is  contagious  in  a  group, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  can  relieve  mounting 
tensions.  Children  have  a  right  to  be  happy, 
and  this  is  a  part  of  our  responsibility. 

In  most  groups  of  children,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  a  residential  setting,  there  emerge 
leaders  who  have  some  skill  in  affecting  both 
individual  and  group  conduct,  sometimes  for 
the  good,  and  sometimes  for  the  bad.  The 
alert  houseparent  will  attempt  to  discover 
any  such  leaders  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  and  to  make  use  of  their  talents  con- 
structively. 


Approval  and  praise  are  invaluable  tools 
in  building  both  individual  and  group  morale 
and  esprit  de  corps.  At  times,  with  particular 
children,  it  may  seem  most  difficult  or  nigh 
impossible  to  discover  that  praiseworthy  act. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  worth  the  effort.  Too 
often  we  may  scold  and  criticize  because  of 
one  day's  behavior  or  actions  when  the 
youngster  may  have  displaced  acceptable 
conduct  for  the  previous  month  that  went 
unrecognized.  Some  regular  system  of 
approval  is  most  helpful  in  maintaining  con- 
sistently high  standards  of  behavior. 

Bottled  up  energy  too  often  explodes  in 
misconduct,  rough  housing,  fights,  or  other 
types  of  conflict.  We  should  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  for  physical  activities.  Tele- 
vision is  a  wonderful  source  of  entertain- 
ment; but  if  it  becomes  a  "baby  sitter"  at  the 
expense  of  other  activities,  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  on  the  negative  side.  Life  for 
children  in  a  large  residential  institution  can 
be  most  boring.  It  is  full  of  routines,  strict 
schedules,  rules  and  regulations,  the  same 
faces,  and,  oftentimes,  a  grievous  lack  of 
variety.  Any  and  all  things  we  can  do  to 
"spice  up"  our  daily  programs  will  be  posi- 
tive disciplinary  measures. 

Clear  and  understandable  rules  are  an 
integral  and  necessary  part  of  discipline, 
though  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  number  as 
small  as  possible  and  to  establish  only  those 
which  have  real  necessity  and  meaning.  If 
we  carefully  explain  the  "whys"  of  rules,  they 
will  be  more  readily  accepted.  Whenever 
possible,  it  is  also  helpful  to  allow  and  en- 
courage children  to  have  a  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  rules  that  are  established  for  their 
own  groups.  Mutual  respect,  admiration,  and 
rapport  will  do  more  to  gain  acceptance  and 
compliance  with  regulations  than  will  threats 
of  penalties  and  punishment.  Rules  and 
regulations  that  are  stated  positively  are 
usually  more  effective  than  a  series  of 
"don'ts,"  which  are  inclined  to  set  up  a  chal- 
lenge for  children. 

Though  trust,  individual  responsibility,  and 
self-reliance  are  to  be  encouraged,  these 
characteristics  are  developed  gradually.  For 
this  reason,  the  individual  capabilities  and 
maturity  levels  must  be  gauged  carefully  in 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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A  Picture  of  Communication 

By  H.  G.  Royall  Jr. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 


CURRENT  TREND  in  the  psycholog- 
ical evaluation  of  a  child  is  to  ap- 
praise his  potential  rather  than  to  emphasize 
his  limitations.  The  application  of  this  concept 
would  be  a  giant  step  forward  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Tradition- 
ally educators  of  the  deaf  have  labored  over 
the  neutralization  of  the  aural  deficiency  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  attain  a  portion  of  normalcy.  It  is 
expedient  that  as  educators  we  remember 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  school  for  the  deaf 
is  to  educate  the  child,  not  merely  to  offset 
his  handicap.  This  purpose  must  be  imple- 
mented in  the  pre-school  and  primary  years 
with  sound  educational  practices.  Dr.  George 
H.  Reavis  supported  this  premise  in  his  "A 
Curriculum  Fable"  when  he  related  the  story 
of  the  squirrel,  the  rabbit,  the  duck,  and  the 
eagle's  learning  how  to  climb,  run,  swim  and 
fly.  Each  animal  was  superior  in  the  area 
utilizing  his  innate  ability,  but  each  was  ex- 
tremely weak  when  called  upon  to  perform 
in  the  other  areas.  Consequently,  with  the 
aid  of  a  highly  skilled  instructional  staff,  em- 
phasis on  the  animal's  potential  was  elimi- 
nated so  that  he  might  have  more  concen- 
tration placed  on  his  limitations.  The  final 
product  was  an  animal  steeped  in  mediocrity 
but  deprived  of  any  real  forte. 

The  deaf  child  is  environmentally  deprived 
in  learning  speech  and  language  in  the  nat- 
ural way.  He  has  missed  the  constant  bom- 
bardment of  sounds,  at  first  unmeaningful, 
but  later  developing  into  a  formulative  pat- 
tern from  which  he  can  relate  experiences 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  The  educational 
level  of  the  deaf  child  is  steadily  being 
elevated  by  the  use  of  numerous  visually 
oriented  educational  media,  and  this  is  com- 
mendable. However,  we  seem  quite  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  the  normal  hearing  peer  of  the 


deaf  child  is,  at  the  same  time,  receiving 
equal  visual  stimulation  plus  aural  stimula- 
tion. The  increase  in  modern  day  terminology 
which  is  quickly  incorporated  into  the  hear- 
ing child's  vocabulary,  via  the  use  of  tele- 
vision and  radio,  assists  the  hearing  student 
in  developing  his  learning  potential  at  a 
faster  rate  than  he  did  five  or  ten  years  ago, 
thus  widening  the  range.  That  the  educational 
level  of  a  child  can  only  be  raised  by  increas- 
ing his  command  of  language  comprehen- 
sion and  word  knowledge  is  an  established 
fact.  Educators  of  the  deaf  face  the  problem 
of  dealing  successfully  with  the  deaf  child's 
restrictions  in  learning  speech  and  language 
patterns.  Because  this  facet  will  always  be 
prevalent,  it  is  reasonable  to  contend  that 
the  deaf  child  will  be  better  prepared  to  func- 
tion as  an  adult  if  educators  begin  to  place 
concentrated  emphasis  on  the  child's  poten- 
tial rather  than  his  natural  limitations.  It  is 
feasible  to  state  that  this  plan  can  become 
less  a  pipe  dream  and  more  a  reality  if  edu- 
cators begin  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  methods  and  attitudes  used  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  various  curriculums  and  in  the 
actual  instructional  presentation  itself.  The 
reasonable  place  for  this  to  be  activated  is 
at  the  pre-school  and  primary  levels. 

When  one  considers  the  word  communi- 
cation, he  automatically  thinks  in  terms  of 
reception  and  expression — in  that  order.  He 
thinks  in  these  specific  terms  because  com- 
munication is  a  two-way  affair,  reflecting  both 
receiving  and  giving.  The  goal  for  each  teach- 
er of  the  deaf  should  be  academic  expres- 
sion, which  means  the  ability  to  express  one- 
self, regarding  any  subject,  on  an  academic 
level.  Communication  by  academic  expres- 
sion occurs  through  speech,  writing,  or  ges- 
tures, and  in  order  for  a  person  to  transmit 

Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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40th  Anniversary  of 
Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped 

By  Robert  S.  Bray 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 


Finn  MOST  AMERICANS  the  date  of  March 
ri/IV  3,  1931  would  not  hold  any  special 
significance.  The  hardships  of  an  economy 
recovering  from  one  world  war  and  trembling 
upon  the  edge  of  another  made  1931  a  year 
to  forget,  for  most.  But  there  were  an  excep- 
tional few  who  can  recall  March  3,  1931  as 
one  of  the  most  important  dates  in  their  lives. 
On  that  day  President  Hoover  signed  into  law 
the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  which  authorized  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  provide  braille  books, 
in  substantial  quantities,  so  that  any  blind 
adult  in  the  country  could  have  free  library 
service,  no  matter  where  he  lived.  This  was 
a  significant  gain  for  those  who  could  read 
braille  fluently. 

Unfortunately,  however,  most  blind  persons 
did  not  have  a  sufficient  mastery  of  braille  to 
be  able  to  benefit  from  that  service.  Within 
three  years  technical  developments  carried 
out  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
made  it  possible  to  record  15  minutes  of  text 
on  one  side  of  a  12-inch  record,  so  that  a 
book  of  300  pages  could  be  produced  on 
about  20  records.  Although  bulky  and  heavy, 
it  would  enable  any  blind  person  to  listen  to 
a  book,  in  his  own  home  and  at  his  own 
convenience.  Thus  in  1934,  in  the  second 
year  of  a  "New  Deal"  administration  which 
gave  many  Americans  reason  to  hope,  blind 
adults  saw  the  hope  and  promise  of  1931 
become  a  reality,  as  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  was 
amended  to  include  recorded  books  as  well 
as  braille.  This  was  the  second  big  step;  how- 
ever, for  blind  children  who  wanted  to  read 
for  pleasure  or  wanted  a  book  not  provided 
by  a  school  for  the  blind,  there  was  nothing 
available.  In  1952  Congress  again  amended 
the  act  by  simply  striking  out  the  word 
"adult"  thereby  authorizng  the  Library  of 


Congress  to  provide  braille  and  recorded 
books  for  children  as  well  as  adults. 

Between  1931  and  1966  there  were  many 
amendments  to  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act,  but  the 
one  enacted  in  July,  1966,  probably  was  the 
most  far-reaching  in  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
1931.  Just  as  1966  formed  a  capstone  for  an 
entire  series  of  scientific  and  technical 
achievements  with  the  first  soft  landings  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  so  the  authorization 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  extend  service 
of  braiile  and  recorded  reading  materials  to 
the  physically  handicapped  of  this  country 
was  a  capstone — and  yet  a  beginning.  Now, 
not  only  failing  eyesight  but  loss  of  muscular 
control,  lack  of  adequate  muscular  coordi- 
nation, or  any  other  problem  which  could 
prevent  a  person  from  handling  a  book, 
turning  pages,  or  seeing  print  clearly,  would 
entitle  an  individual  to  all  the  benefits  of  this 
unique  library  program.  Freedom  to  read  had 
become  a  reality  to  all  Americans  with 
physical  impairments. 

Technical  improvements  have  made  rec- 
orded books  far  more  compact  and  lighter 
in  weight  than  they  were  in  1934,  and 
increased  funding  has  made  them  more 
plentiful  over  a  broad  range  of  subject  inter- 
ests. As  we  look  back  over  the  past  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  which  Congress  has 
made  possible  through  its  continued  interest, 
it  is  only  appropriate  that  all  who  now  use 
braille  and  recordings  as  their  prime  mode 
of  reading,  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  their  national  library  program. 

—BRAILLE  BOOK  REVIEW, 
March-April,  1971 
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Achievement  Corner 


DEDICATED  TO  EAGER  CHILDREN  WHO  ACCOMPLISH  SOMETHING 


YOUNG  YOUNG  GRANNIES!— On  the  right 
are  girls  in  Mrs.  McCoilom's  sewing  class 
who  made  rhelr  maxi  skirts.  Lefl  to  right, 
front  row,  are  Connie  McCorkle,  Gail  Pace, 
Laurie  Mullins,  Semelee  Lake;  back  row  (left 
to  right),  Nola  Rovreit,  Rita  Lux,  Tina  Braden, 
Linda  Goergen,  Donna  Christenson  and 
Darcie  LeMieux.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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THE  FINAL  RESULT — "Splendid  Journey"  is 
class  under  guidance  of  Mrs.  Ada  Somppi.  / 
it  by  painting  pictures  depicting  the  stories, 
(photo  next  page).  The  children's  paragraphs 
photo.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 

SAMMY  SHOWS  OFF-Sammy  is  a  snake.  He 
knew  how  to  tie  knots.  He  tied  himself  in  a  knot. 
He  could  not  untie  himself.  Then  he  did  not  show 
off  any  more.— Dennis  Catron 

THE  DINOSAUR  EGG— I  painted  Spink,  Spank, 
and  Spunk.  They  are  three  fish.  Spunk  was  very 
brave.  Spunk  threw  a  rock  at  the  dinosaur  egg. 
I  don't  think  it  was  a  real  dinosaur  egg.  Spunk 
thought  it  was  a  dinosaur  egg.— Brent  Corgiat 

TUG  OF  WAR— Elephant  and  Hippo  thought 
they  were  very  strong.  Rabbit  played  a  joke  on 
them.  They  fell  in  the  water.  Rabbit  was  very 
clever.  He  fooled  Elephant  and  Hippo.— Doug 
Mendenhall 

A.  B.  C— The  mayor  had  a  lot  of  work.  He 
bought  a  robot.  The  robot  picked  up  the  papers 
for  the  mayor.  The  robot  helped  the  mayor.— 
Louisa  Erickson 


the  title  of  a  reading  book  used  by  the 
liter  finishing  the  book,  the  class  reviewed 
The  children  also  made  stone  sculpture, 
below  explain  each  painting  in  the  above 

MR.  HENNESSEY— I  painted  a  man.  His  name  is 
Mr.  Hennessey.  He  lived  in  the  woods.  He  went 
to  town  to  buy  food.  The  children  laughed  at 
him.— Tim  Sullivan 

A  ROBOT— I  painted  a  robot.  A  robot  is  a  ma- 
chine. The  Mayor  wanted  a  helper.  He  bought 
a  robot.  The  robot  picked  up  papers  for  the 
mayor.— Steven  Yackley 

AN  OLD  STORY  FROM  HAWAII  -  I  painted 
Paka'a.  He  made  the  first  sail  for  a  boat.  He 
made  the  first  sail  from  grass.  Then  he  won  a 
race  because  the  boat  went  faster  than  other 
boats.— Bruce  Catron 

THE  FIRST  DISHES-Torad  lived  a  long  ago. 
He  made  the  first  clay  bowl.  His  mother  could 
carry  water  in  the  bowl.  His  mother  liked  it 
because  it  was  easier.— Laurie  Whitaker 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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'Splendid  Journey'  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Nine 

SAMMY  SHOWS  OFF—!  painted  a  snake.  His 
name  is  Sammy.  Sammy  was  a  snake  who  was 
as  skinny  as  a  rope.  He  was  a  show-off.  He  tied 
himse'f  in  a  knot.  Then  he  could  not  untie 
him-elf  -Brad  Davis 


STONE  SCULPTURE— I  painted  a  picture.  It  is 
about  stone  sculpture.  It  is  a  duck.  I  made  a 
duck  with  stones.  The  other  children  made  stone 
sculptures,  too.  Then  we  painted  them.— Steven 
Hoppe. 


STONE  SCULPTURE — These  are  handiwork  of  the  children  in  Mrs.  Somppi's  class. 
They  used  natural  stones  to  make  the  figurines  by  gluing  them  together,  then  painting 
them.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


Philosophy  of  Discipline  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Five 

order  that  adult  demands  and  expectations 
do  not  exceed  the  child's  knowledge  and 
current  development  stage.  In  a  residential 
setting  where  large  numbers  of  children  are 
living  closely  together,  some  conflicts  will 
unavoidably  occur.  Too  often  these  occur 
when  the  adult  is  temporarily  absent  from  the 
group  or  fails  to  be  alert  to  developing 
problems. 

Some  children  misbehave  simply  because 
the  temptation  is  too  great.  Others  may  do 
wrong  purely  through  ignorance.  Some 
youngsters  may  be  harboring  guilt  feelings 
because  of  some  secret  wrong  and  purposely 
misbehave  to  seek  punishment.  There  are 


times  when  misbehavior  is  forced  by  fear  of 
others.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
sources  of  misconduct. 

So,  despite  our  best  efforts,  we  still  may 
expect  to  be  confronted  occasionally  with 
behavior  problems  and  the  need  to  take  some 
corrective  action  or  establish  some  penalties. 

If  corrective  action  or  punishment  is  to  be 
used,  the  best  type  will  be  that  which  will 
help  the  child  to  understand  that  the  action 
taken  is  a  natural  consequence  of  his  own 
misbehavior.  Here  again,  arises  the  need  for 
the  application  of  principles  such  as  the 
following: 

(1)Try  to  discover  the  sources  of  the 
problem  or  the  real  cause  of  the  mis- 
behavior. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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0  Classroom  Chatter  |  n  Classroom  Chatte 


from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 

(The  two  following  articles  are  imagin- 
ary stories,  written  for  Composition 
Class) 

The  Hole 

One  day  I  walked  through  the  woods  but 
I  did  not  see  the  log.  I  tripped  and  fell  into 
a  big  hole  and  I  fainted. 

The  next  day  I  woke  up  and  I  saw  a  boy. 
I  asked  his  name.  His  name  was  Greg  Lakey. 
I  was  very  surprised.  Greg  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  with  him.  I  said,  "Oh,  yes,  please." 
Greg  led  the  way.  I  saw  many  people  who 
fell  from  above  into  the  hole.  They  were  hun- 
gry. So  Greg  and  I  climbed  carefully.  We  were 
successful  at  getting  out  of  the  hole.  We 
hunted  and  brought  food  to  the  people.  The 
people  ate  so  fast.  They  were  happy. 

— Laurie  Mullins 

Hunting  Elk 

One  day  my  friend,  Mike,  and  I  went  elk 
hunting  in  Jordan,  north  of  Miles  City.  The 
mountains  were  rough  to  walk  through.  We 
rode  on  horses.  We  didn't  find  any  elk.  We 
camped  for  one  night.  We  heard  a  strange 
noise  in  the  woods.  We  held  our  rifles  and 
fired.  Mike  heard  the  elk  crashing  very  loudly 
in  the  woods.  Early  next  morning  Mike  woke 
me  up.  I  asked,  "Why  did  you  wake  me  up?" 

Mike  said,  "Well,  you  go  ahead  and  sleep!" 
It  made  me  mad.  I  didn't  go  to  sleep.  Mike 
laughed  at  me.  We  began  to  hunt  and  at 
last  I  said,  "We  wouldn't  find  any."  I  got  rid 
of  my  horse.  I  fell  down.  The  rifle  fired.  I 
saw  the  elk  fall.  I  called,  "Mike!  Come  here!" 
Mike  got  rid  of  his  horse.  Mike  saw  the  big 
elk.  We  cut  him  into  small  pieces  of  meat. 
We  brought  the  meat  home.  That  was  the  last 
day  of  hunt. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 


Quotable  Quotes 

Cooperation  is  spelled  with  two  letters- 
WE.  —  George  M.  Verity 


o^from  the  Department  for  the  BlindJJ 


THE  BIG  BUNNY— On  April  2  Mrs.  Reinhart  and 
Mrs.  Imm  took  their  pre-chool  children  from  the 
Department  of  Visually  Impaired  to  Holiday  Vil- 
lage to  see  the  Easter  Bunny.  At  this  time  they 
also  bought  treats  to  fill  their  baskets.  Pictured, 
from  left  to  right,  are  Brian  Pfleger,  Beverly 
Jones,  and  Kim  Hrubes.  Photo  by  Mrs.  Reinhart 
and  Mrs.  Imm. 

For  a  big  treat  we  got  to  go  out  for  lunch 
at  the  pizza  hut  and  it  was  sure  good.  We 
even  got  to  make  a  pizza.  Then  after  we  ate, 
we  went  downtown  and  rode  on  an  escalator. 
We  had  fun  going  up  and  down  steps  that 
moved. 

— Cindy  Kister 

One  afternoon  we  took  a  field  trip  to  the 
city  jail.  We  saw  and  learned  many  interest- 
ing things.  We  saw  where  they  put  people 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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Continued  from  Page  Eleven 

who  do  something  bad.  I  hope  I  never  have 
to  stay  in  jail. 

— Matt  Meskimen 

We  have  something  new  in  our  classroom. 
It's  our  pet  turtle  and  we  called  him  "T.J." 
We  take  turns  feeding  him. 

—Scott  Wheat 

Our  class  got  to  see  how  ice  cream  was 
made  at  a  creamery.  It  was  fun  to  see  how 
the  ice  cream  came  out  of  a  machine  and 
goes  into  boxes.  The  man  gave  us  a  special 
ice  cream  treat.  After  we  saw  how  they  made 
ice  cream  at  the  creamery  we  decided  to  try 
it  ourselves.  We  measured  out  cream,  eggs, 
sugar  and  flavoring.  That  was  the  easy  part, 
the  hard  part  was  turning  the  handle  to  freeze 
the  ice  cream.  We  decided  it  was  a  lot  easier 
to  buy  ice  cream. 

— George  Mainwaring 

In  science  we  studied  about  frost  and  how 
it  is  formed.  Then  we  tried  an  experiment  to 
prove  how  salt  and  ice  can  be  used  to  freeze 
ice  cream.  We  put  salt  and  ice  around  the 
ice  cream  in  the  freezer  and  it  soon  froze  as 
it  turned. 

We  had  ice  cream  and  cookies  for  lunch 
at  Mrs.  Stafne's  house. 

— Don  Raikes 

On  our  field  trip  Monday  we  got  to  look  at 
an  Airstream  trailer.  It  sort  of  looked  like 
an  airplane.  The  outside  was  made  of  alumi- 
num and  the  door  was  shaped  like  that  of  an 
airplane.  Inside  it  was  like  a  house. 

— Lyle  Burgett 

The  Mouse 

I  saw  a  mouse 
That  ran  into  a  house. 
He  thought  he  was  late, 
But  he  got  the  bait. 

— April  Carter 

The  Rabbit 

There  once  was  a  rabbit 

Who  had  a  bad  habit 

Of  always  sitting  in  one  place. 


His  wife  said  to  him,  "Oh,  Jim,  set  a  pace." 
And  this  he  did  when  he  began  to  bid, 
He  began  to  bid  at  the  fair.  That  hare. 

— Tracy  Masterson 

We  chose  the  story  "A  Dime's  Worth  for 
Free,"  from  our  reading  books  and  made  it 
into  a  play.  We  had  fun  with  our  play. 

— Tom  Masterson 

We  had  a  field  trip  to  the  post  office  that 
was  very  interesting.  We  saw  many  canvas 
holders  for  mails  in  all  areas,  also  we  found 
out  why  it  is  important  to  use  the  zip  code. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 


A  Place  m  Uie  £>utt 

By  Norma  Beatty  Ashby 

A  place  in  the  sun  everyman  cries 

A  place  to  express,  to  be 
A  place  to  make  a  name 

That  will  live  on  in  memory. 

We  are  all  searching  for  that  place 

For  some  it  is  never  found 
The  road  is  much  too  hard 

And  to  a  second  best  we  are  bound. 

But  man  should  never  settle  for  less 
Than  the  best  place  in  the  sun 

For  if  he  keeps  striving  he  will  find 
That  his  work  will  be  rightly  done. 

For  in  that  place  he  will  be  complete 
To  use  what  God  has  given  him 

Talents,  energy,  attributes 

And  the  wonderful  gift  of  wisdom. 

Keep  looking  for  that  place 

Never  give  up  till  your  search  is  done 
And  if  your  quest  is  earnest 

You  will  find  it 
Your  special  place  in  the  sun. 


Quotable  Quotes 

The  object  of  living  is  work,  experience, 
happiness.  There  is  joy  in  work.  All  that 
money  can  do  is  buy  us  someone  else's  work 
in  exchange  for  our  own.  There  is  no  happi- 
ness except  in  the  realization  that  we  have 
accomplished  something. — Henry  Ford 
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Jottings  From 
Junior  N.A.D. 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:07  p.m.  on 
March  30,  1971. 

Mark  Aleksinski  made  a  motion  that  we 
go  to  the  Gates  of  Mountains  for  a  picnic  on 
May  22,  1971. 

Marion  Louie  made  a  motion  that  we  have 
a  banquet  in  May.  It  was  passed.  The  com- 
mittee members  are  Douglas  Catron,  Char- 
lotte Hansen,  Mark  Aleksinski,  Cathy  Morgan, 
Douglas  Harasymczuk  and  Miss  Borntrager. 

Mr.  Pedersen  suggested  that  we  give 
Douglas  Catron  and  Gregory  Lakey  projects 
that  we  had  made  for  the  talent  show  to  take 
to  the  Western  Youth  Leadership  convention 
in  Vancouver,  Washington. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  8:24  p.m. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Brenda  LeMieux,  Secretary 


LAMB 


LION  OR  LAMB?— Mrs.  Flo  Ellen  Hippe  posed 
this  question  to  her  class.  The  children  gave  their 
answers  in  the  form  of  art  work.  Four  children 
thought  March  was  like  a  lamb.  (Photo  by  R. 
Mullins) 


Kendall  School  to 
Devise  Programs 

Establishment  of  the  first  demonstration 
elementary  school  for  the  deaf  became  a 
reality  when  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
signed  into  law  a  bill  which  authorizes  Gal- 
laudet  College  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf  as  a  model  which 
will  experiment  both  in  techniques  and  mate- 
rials. 

A  major  national  implication  of  the  law  is 
the  provision  for  tuition-free  education  for 
preschool  children,  thus  setting  a  precedent 
for  programs  for  the  deaf  across  the  country 
to  request  funding  for  similar  programs  at  the 
local  level. 

The  law  "P.L.  91-587"  will  enable  the  new 
demonstration  school  to  develop  a  Parent 
Education  Complex,  where  a  multidisciplin- 
ary  team  of  specialists  will  work  with  deaf 
children  and  their  parents  from  the  time  of 
discovery  of  the  child's  hearing  loss. 

The  Kendall  School  was  the  first  school 
for  the  deaf  to  introduce  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  in  the  areas  of  mathematics, 
logic,  and  language.  It  has  also  conducted 
pilot  projects  in  approaches  to  individualized 
instruction;  media  and  materials  production; 
introduction  of  optimal  acoustic  classroom 
conditions;  academic  -  recreational  summer 
sessions;  social  work  and  counseling,  and 
comprehensive  day  and  residential  programs. 
P.L.  91-587  instructs  Kendall  School  to  dem- 
onstrate the  success  of  these  programs  and 
disseminate  information  from  these  and  fu- 
ture projects  to  educational  facilities  for  deaf 
children  throughout  the  country. 

Under  P.L.  91-587,  the  Kendall  School  will 
serve  as  an  exemplary  educational  facility 
which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  develop- 
ment of  similar  programs  of  excellence 
across  the  country  for  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary education  of  deaf  children. 

Hugh  Carey,  D-N.Y.,  introduced  the  meas- 
ure in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  those  co-sponsoring  the  bill  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  Ralph  Yarborough,  D-Texas, 
who  introduced  the  measure. 
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Parents'  Groups  Urged 
To  Send  Representatives 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  Par- 
ent Organization  will  be  held  at  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June 
25-27,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  election  of  officers,  and  such  other 
business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 
A  full  program  of  events  of  special  interest 
to  parents  of  deaf  children  has  been  ar- 
ranged. 

Local  parent  organizations  are  being  urged 
to  send  at  least  one  representative  to  this 
meeting  so  that  they  may  have  a  voice  in 
plans  for  national  action  by  parents  of  deaf 
children. 

The  CAID  Parent  Section  held  its  first 
convention  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  June 
1969.  Parents  from  sixteen  states  attended. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  provide  housing  and 
meals  at  a  nominal  cost  to  parents  attending 
the  meeting  this  year. 

The  aims  of  the  CAID  Parent  Section,  as 
stated  in  the  proposed  by-laws  to  be  voted 
on  in  Little  Rock,  are  as  follows: 

A.  To  cooperate  in  securing  harmon- 
ious union  of  all  parents,  profession- 
als, and  all  organizations  interested 
i  n  p  i  o  nn  o  1  i  n  g  1  h  e  e  d  u  c  a  I  i  o  n  a  1  and 
general  welfare  of  all  deaf  children. 

B.  To  promote  national,  regional,  and 
local  meetings  of  such  parents,  per- 
sons, and  organizations,  thus  offering 
opportunities  for  free  exchange  of 
information  and  views  concerning 
deafness. 

C.  To  mount  persistent  and  earnest  en- 
deavor to  the  end  that  the  education 
of  deaf  children  will  utilize  all  produc- 
tive methods. 

D.  To  define  Total  Communication  and 
all  of  its  components. 

E.  To  promote  interaction  with  deaf 
adults. 

Parents,  other  interested  individuals,  and 
organizations  interested  in  these  aims  should 
write  today  for  further  information  about  the 
CAID  Parent  Section  Convention.  Just  drop 
a  card  or  a  letter  to: 

CAID  Parent  Section 

530  Ashford  Road, 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 


Helen  Keller  Is  Chosen  as  One 
Of  Ten  'Modern  Christians' 

Helen  Keller  has  been  honored  as  one 
of  ten  "Great  Modern  Christians"  in  a  series 
of  carved  corbel  stones  in  the  Washington 
Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  second  corbel  carved  in  the  likeness  of 
Jane  Addams,  founder  of  Hull  House  in  Chi- 
cago, was  also  dedicated  at  the  same  service. 
(A  corbel  is  a  bracket  of  stone  or  wood 
projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall  and  gen- 
erally used  to  support  a  cornice  or  arch.) 
Other  persons  honored  in  the  Cathedral 
series  include  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

Participating  in  the  service  were  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  read  the  les- 
son; Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  director  of 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  who  led  the  responsive  reading;  the 
Perkins  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Paul  L. 
Banguss;  Robert  T.  Adams,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Hullhouse  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  labor,  who  delivered  the  address. 


Picture  of  Conimunkafion  „  0  „ 
Continued  from  Page  Six 

ideas  through  any  one  of  these  three  chan- 
nels, he  must  first  receive  information. 
Speech  development  is  an  outgrowth  of  audi- 
tory reception;  however,  writing  and  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  are  an  outgrowth  of  visual 
reception. 

Each  of  the  three  means  of  expression  is 
academic;  each  is  simply  one  form  of  lan- 
guage. The  deaf  child  has  one  restriction  in 
that  he  cannot  receive  the  auditory  stimula- 
tion that  a  hearing  child  does;  therefore,  he 
does  not  develop  speech  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hearing  child.  For  one  hundred  fifty 
years  educators  of  the  deaf  have  utilized 
methods  of  instruction  which  force  learning 
through  the  channel  of  the  deaf  child's  defi- 
ciency. Any  teacher  of  the  deaf  will  agree 
that  the  deaf  child's  auditory  sense  is 
impaired;  consequently,  his  normal  speech 
development  is  impaired,  but  nowhere  will 
one  find  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  will  agree 
that  working  with  speech  development  is  a 
waste  of  time.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  we 
have  assailed  the  deaf  child  with  as  much 
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auditory  stimulation  as  he  can  tolerate,  and 
we  have  belabored  the  emphasis  on  training 
in  speech  expression  to  the  point  of  all  but 
totally  neglecting  the  other  two.  For  some 
inexplicable  reason,  the  language  of  signs 
has  never  been  acceptable  in  the  instruc- 
tional media  as  one  of  the  three  academic 
means  of  communication.  In  the  past,  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  have  dogmatically  spent  as 
much  time  on  speech  expression  as  they 
have  on  written  expression,  therefore  produc- 
ing a  child  who,  by  nature  of  his  handicap  is 
inferior  in  speech  expression,  and  by  nature 
of  his  academic  environment  is  handicapped 
in  written  expression. 


What  is  the  Deaf  Child's  One  Limitation? 


Receptive  input  +  Expressive  output  =  Communication 

Educators  are  in  perfect  agreement  on  the 
fact  that  speech  development  is  a  difficult, 
tedious  task  as  far  as  deaf  children  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  reasonable  then  to  advocate  our 
coming  to  a  halt  in  order  that  we  may  care- 
fully scrutinize  and  evaluate  the  methods  by 
which  we  teach  speech.  This  evaluation 
should  be  made  not  only  in  terms  of  our 
future  goals,  but  also  in  terms  of  how  much 
actual  classroom  time  is  to  be  spent  on  this 
one  specific  mode  of  expression  as  opposed 
to  the  time  spent  on  the  other  two.  If  the 
teacher  insists  upon  spending  an  amount  of 
time  developing  speech  expression  equal  to 
that  which  is  spent  on  developing  expression 
through  writing  and  the  language  of  signs, 
then  the  limitation  of  the  student  has  been 
emphasized  and  the  potential  for  learning 
neglected.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  teacher  can 
expect  an  inferior  level  of  expression  in  all 
three  areas. 

The  natural  primary  means  of  expression 
for  a  normal,  hearing  individual  has  always 
been  speech;  however,  for  a  deaf  child,  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  educationally  sound 
to  accept  this  fact.  Since  speech  is  not  the 
natural  primary  mode  of  communication  for 


the  deaf,  then  we  are  imposing  upon  them  a 
grave  injustice  when  we  teach  speech  to  the 
point  of  deprivation  of  their  skills  in  commu- 
nicating through  the  written  and/or  the 
language  of  signs.  It  is  expedient  that  the 
profession  look  carefully  at  these  three 
means  of  expression  and  at  the  potential  the 
deaf  have  as  far  as  communication  is  con- 
cerned. Speech,  writing,  the  language  of 
signs:  each  is  only  one  individual  means  of 
transmitting  thought,  yet  the  language  of 
signs  has  always  been  in  the  dark  corner;  it 
has  never  been  equally  accepted  with  speech 
or  writing  as  a  reputable  means  of  communi- 
cating instructional  material.  For  the  deaf, 
the  use  of  gestures  is  truly  the  only  natural 
way  of  expression,  yet  for  years,  educators 
of  the  deaf  have  rejected  the  obvious.  At  the 
high  school  and  college  levels,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  look  more  favorably  on  the  use 
of  sign  language  simply  because  it  is  the 
fastest  means  of  transferring  academic 
instructions  in  the  clearest  way  possible.  By 
the  time  a  child  reaches  high  school,  educa- 
tors begin  to  feel  the  need  to  expedite  the 
academic  achievement  of  the  student.  It  is 
suddenly  realized  that  the  student  does  not 
possess  the  knowledge  that  educators  feel 
is  necessary  at  that  level.  It  is  natural  then  to 
assume  that  were  this  means  of  teaching 
academic  materials  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible  accepted  favorably  at  the  pre-school 
and  primary  levels,  educators  would  feel  this 
last  desperate  effort  unnecessary  at  the  high 
school  level. 

It  is  unfair  to  limit  a  deaf  child's  potential 
by  programming  his  educational  training 
using  the  same  means  and  ideas  fashionable 
forty,  thirty  or  even  as  late  as  five  years  ago. 
When  this  is  permitted,  numerous  hours — 
unending  hours — are  spent  on  non-concept 
drills  in  the  classroom  and  equal  hours  are 
stolen  from  thinking,  from  academic  subject 
matter,  and  from  developing  potential.  Rea- 
soning in  this  fashion  causes  one  to  ponder 
the  question  of  how  much  more  education  for 
the  child  could  have  been  made  possible  if 
the  educator  himself  had  concentrated  fully 
on  the  potential  of  that  child. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  teach  a  child  on 
whom  nature  has  placed  no  restrictions, 
because,  hypothetically  speaking,  everything 
which  is  presented  to  that  child  is  perceived. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Let  us  think  in  terms  of  a  blind  child,  his  one 
limitation,  and  the  education  he  is  to  receive. 
It  is  utterly  ridiculous,  to  the  support  the 
premise  of  presenting  academic  material  to 
this  child  from  a  visual  standpoint  by  having 
the  student  wear  high-intensity-light  gather- 
ing glasses.  One  would  find  it  equally  ludi- 
crous to  expect  the  blind  student  to  read  a 
book  not  printed  in  Braille,  or  to  walk  without 
the  aid  of  a  cane  or  escort.  The  blind  student 
is  taught  how  to  accept  his  handicap  and  to 
use  his  potential  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities. 
Accomplishments  in  some  areas  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  within  the  last  forty 
years  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Primitive 
teaching  methods  are  still  widely  accepted 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Numerous  concepts  of  teaching  the 
deaf  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of 
parents,  educators,  and  others  who  believe 
a  deaf  child  can  be  normal.  If  the  educational 
level  of  the  deaf  child  is  to  be  elevated  within 
the  time  limit  of  his  exposure  to  forma!  educa- 
tion, then  we,  as  educators,  are  compelled 
to  delve  into  this  concept  of  potential  vs. 
limitation.  We  must  decide  what  product  we 
truly  desire:  mediocrity  or  excellence.  Is  it 
our  decision  to  have  an  eagle  that  is  a 
mediocre  swimmer  or  one  that  can  fly  with 
excellence'?1 

—THE  WISCONSIN  TIMES,  Vol  XCII, 
 No.  5,  March,  1971 

Philosophy  of  Discipline  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Ten 

(2)  Delay  action  until  all  facts  are 
gathered. 

(3)  Insure  that  the  facts  are  as  accurate 
as  possible. 

(4)  Group  punishment  is  seldom  war- 
ranted. 

(5)  Immediate  punishment  in  a  state  of 
anger  should  be  avoided. 

(6)  Avoid  ridicule  or  deriding  remarks. 

(7)  Avoid  punishment  threats  that  cannot 
be  carried  out. 

(8)  Try  to  make  sure  that  the  child  under- 
stands what  he  did  wrong  and  why  he 
is  being  punished. 


(9)  Scolding  a  child  is  more  effective  if  it 
is  done  in  privacy. 

(10)  Physical  punishment  in  the  form  of 
spanking  should  be  seldom  used  and 
then  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Though  corporal  punishment  may  be 
legally  practiced  in  the  public  schools  of 
Indiana,  its  benefit,  particularly  for  older 
children,  is  extremely  doubtful.  At  best,  it  is 
a  means  of  control  by  fear,  and  to  be  effec- 
tive it  must  be  severe  enough  to  be  painful. 
There  is  the  danger  of  physical  injury,  dis- 
turbed emotions,  the  creation  of  resentment, 
and  the  reaction  of  parents.  A  simple  spank 
on  the  bottom  of  a  younger  child  is  not  con- 
sidered as  corporal  punishment.  When 
spanking  is  resorted  to,  it  is  suggested  that 
in  all  cases  it  be  done  by  one  of  the  deans, 
one  of  the  supervising  teachers,  the  assistant- 
superintendent,  or  the  superintendent,  and 
that  a  complete  report  of  the  action  (both  the 
infraction  and  the  punishment)  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  either  the  assistant  superintendent 
or  the  superintendent  for  their  information 
and  filing.  In  all  cases  an  adult  witness 
should  be  present.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any 
case  a  spanking  should  not  be  so  severe  as 
to  result  in  physical  injury.  Striking  or  slap- 
ping or  any  other  form  of  physical  punish- 
ment must  be  avoided  altogether.  All  are 
urged  to  avoid  its  use  by  attempting  other 
methods  of  correction  which  have  a  closer 
i  elation  to  the  offense  involved. 

In  conclusion,  all  are  encouraged  to  adopt 
a  positive  approach  to  discipline,  as  defined 
in  my  original  remarks,  to  give  frequent  and 
regular  recognition  and  approval  when  war- 
ranted, to  develop  imaginative  and  varied 
program  activities,  to  employ  as  many 
preventive  measures  as  possible,  and  to  use 
great  care  and  good  judgment  when  penalty 
or  punishment  is  deemed  necessary.  The  goal 
of  all  disciplinary  measures  is  self-discipline. 
—THE  HOOSIER,  December  1970, 

Vol.  83,  No.  4 


Quotable  Quotes 

The  world  is  divided  into  people  who  do 
things  and  people  who  get  the  credit.  Try, 
if  you  can,  to  belong  to  the  first  class.  There's 
far  less  competition. — Dwight  Morrow 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  is  administered  by  a  Superintendent  (Floyd  J.  McDowell)  and  is  governed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Funds  to  operate  the  School  and  funds  for  capital  replace- 
ment and  construction  are  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  School  operates  on  a  9-month  school  schedule  running  from  approximately  the 
first  week  in  September  to  the  first  week  in  June.  The  residence  facilities  are  open  for  these 
months  except  for  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter  holidays  when  all  children  are 
required  to  go  home.  No  attendance  is  maintained  during  the  summer  months. 

The  School  operates  two  separate  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS: 

(1)  A  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired,  and 

(2)  A  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

For  those  children  in  need  of  this  special  education  who  live  outside  the  City  of  Great 
Falls,  a  dormitory  residence  is  maintained  and  staffed  with  competent  people. 

Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired 

Eligibility: 

Any  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  is  educationally  disadvantaged 
because  of  a  hearing  loss  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School.  Minimum  age 
limitations  have  been  removed  by  legislative  action.  Maximum  age  of  attendance 
is  21  years. 
Limitations  for  Admittance: 

1.  Age  limits  as  noted  above. 

2.  Hearing  loss  must  be  certified  and  substantiated  by  medical  authority  and/or  audi- 
ological  examination. 

3.  Educable.  The  child  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  he  will  profit 
from  an  educational  program  of  stimulation.  In  other  words — the  primary  handicap- 
ping condition  must  be  the  loss  of  hearing.  (This  limitation  is  rather  freely  adminis- 
tered because  of  the  inexactness  of  testing  methods  available.) 

4.  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

a.  Transportation  to  and  from  school  for  all  required  school  holidays. 

b.  Personal  needs  of  the  child,  such  as:  clothing,  toiletries,  spending  money,  etc. 

c.  Medical  treatment,  examinations,  hospitalization,  therapy,  medicines,  etc.  (Rou- 
tine examination  for  minor  ailments  are  provided  by  medical  staff  at  the  School.) 

There  are  no  fees  or  charges  for  education,  room  or  board.  These  costs  are  covered 
fully  by  school  funds. 

Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

Eligibility: 

Any  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  because  of  a  limitation  of  vision  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  a  regular  school  program  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School. 
Limitations  for  Admission: 

1.  Age  limits — No  minimum  except  as  dictated  by  available  staff  and  facilities.  Maxi- 
mum age — 21  years. 

2.  Vision  loss — Certification  by  opthalmological  examination.  Generally  the  legal  defini- 
nition  of  blindness  is  used  as  the  limitation  for  admission  except  in  those  cases  of 
deterioration  prognosis. 

3.  Educability — The  child  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  a  program 
of  academic  training  will  be  beneficial.  In  other  words,  the  primary  handicapping  con- 
dition must  be  the  loss  or  limitation  of  vision.  Because  of  inexactness  of  testing  meth- 
ods for  the  very  young  child,  assumptions  of  educability  are  quite  freely  made 
where  conditions  indicate  the  advisability  of  such  interpretation. 

4.  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

Same  as  for  Department  for  Hearing  Impaired:  See  Paragraph  4  in  Limitations  for 
Admittance  above. 

For  information  regarding  admission  of  students  or  the  general  operation  of  the  School, 
please  write  to: 

Superintendent's  Office 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

3800  Second  Avenue  North 

Great  Falls,  Montana  59401 


